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the campaign, and there was a good deal of un-
seemly wrangling between him and the com-
manding general. Once in action, he fought his
troops with courage and determination, but
Brown frequently criticised his slowness and at
Lundy's Lane held him directly responsible for
the abandonment of the captured British guns
and for the failure to keep possession of the bat-
tle-field, from which the enemy had retired. Rip-
ley asked for a court of inquiry, which finally
convened in 1815 but was dissolved by Presi-
dent Madison before it had taken much testi-
mony, on the ground that Congress, by voting
Ripley its thanks and a gold medal, had suffi-
ciently vindicated his character.

In 1820 he resigned from the army, practised
law at New Orleans, and later removed to West
Feliciana, La., where he passed the remainder
of his life. Some years after the death of his
first wife he was married to Mrs. Smith, a
widow of West Feliciana. He was a member of
the Louisiana Senate in 1832. Elected to the fed-
eral Congress, he served from Mar. 4, 1835,
until his death. As a soldier, Ripley was a good
disciplinarian and a stubborn fighter. Gen. Jacob
Brown in his diary expressed the opinion that
"he dreaded responsibility more than danger; in
a word, that he had a greater share of physical
than moral courage" (Ingersoll, post, p. 105;
Cruikshank, post, p. 86). In politics he was an
ardent Jackson democrat; he was opposed to
nullification and to the bank and was in favor
of the annexation of Texas.
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RIPLEY, EZRA (May i, I75i-Sept. 21,
1841), Unitarian clergyman, a native of Wood-
stock, Conn., was the fifth of the nineteen chil-
dren of Noah and Lydia (Kent) Ripley and a
descendant of William Ripley who settled in
Hingham, Mass., in 1638. The family moved to
Barre, Mass., in 1762, and Ezra's boyhood was
spent in hard farm labor. At sixteen he began to
prepare for Harvard College, where he gradu-
ated in 1776. After teaching for a time at Plym-
outh and spending a year in the study of theol-
ogy with the Rev. Jason Haven at Dedham, he
was ordained and installed pastor of the First
Church in Concord, Mass., on Nov. 7, 1778. He
took up Ms abode in the Old Manse, married
Mrs. Phebe (Bliss) Emerson, the widow of his
predecessor, the Rev. William Emerson, and be-
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came the father of two sons and one daughter
and the step-grandfather of Ralph Waldo Emer-
son [q.v.']. His pastorate continued for sixty-
three years and he was the only minister in the
town of Concord for about half a century. He
declared that he had never accepted the Calvin-
istic and Trinitarian doctrines in whose atmos-
phere he was reared, and that on reaching man-
hood he had definitely rejected them, finding
himself in line with the rising tide of Unitarian-
ism in eastern Massachusetts. He adhered to
the doctrines of grace, however, and always re-
mained a fervent evangelical. He held his peo-
ple with a strong hand and was greatly revered
and respected by the entire community. His rare
pastoral instincts enabled him to be a counselor
and friend to all ages and classes. His activities
continued till near the end of his life, and he
preached his last sermon on the day after his
ninetieth birthday.

He was a leader in all social and civic activi-
ties, was always a member of the school com-
mittee, and in 1784 drew up the constitution of
the Concord Library. He was deeply interested
in the Revolutionary history of the town and
when the Battle Monument was erected in 1836,
gave the land on which it stands and the avenue
leading to it. His History of the Fight at Con-
cord (1827) is of considerable interest and
value. His publications were chiefly sermons,
however, one of which, his Half Century Dis-
course Delivered Nov. 16, 1828, contains much
that is of historical and biographical interest.
He was an early advocate of peace and a pio-
neer in the cause of temperance, signing the
total abstinence pledge against the advice of his
physician and organizing what was perhaps the
first temperance society in the country.

Ripley had a strong will and was born to gov-
ern, but he was always courteous, exceedingly
charitable, and much given to hospitality. He
was a picturesque figure, invariably wearing
till the end of his days the costume of his early
manhood. He was below the medium height,
but so great was his dignity that his shortness
was hardly noticeable. His portrait still hangs
in the First Parish Meeting House at Concord.
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